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Written for the Bouquet. 
THE RED WARRIOR. 
AN ODE. 
I.—1. 


Cup of an injured race I venerate! 
Come to my humble cabin, and recline 
Thy weary limbs upon this couch of mine ; 
Scorn not my unfeigned smile ; 

Thouzh crushed and humbled be thine high estate, 
I’d spurn the wretch who dares to show thee guile. 
The startling war-whoop rings no more 

From thicket, brake, or rocky shore; 
The caluinet of peace is thrown 
Where the bird of night holds her vigils lone; 
Mid the weeds of the desert, where a simoon breath 


Is hovering near, with the lance of death! 
The hatchet is blunted, and the fresh dipped gore 
On the steel is rusted; for its might is o’er! 


I.—2. 

High on the blazing records of fair Fame, 
Thy mighty deeds are writ, with pen of fire! 
And long shall minstrel, o’er his faithful lyre, 

Sing the unfading honors of thy name! 

The page of histories speak 

Of glory, gathered in as fierce affray, 

As shone at Salamis, or Thermopylae, 

With hallowed rays of light, no time shall break! 


I.—-3. 
But now, O, noble warrior, where hath gone 
The step and lofty mien 
That ancient days have seen, 
When first thy nodding plume in contest shone ? 
Where is the eagle eye 
That flashed so furiously, 
And all unmoved could see the mighty groan? 
The lip—that proudly curled into a smile, 
When thou didst mark the captive, ta’en in strife 
Suing on bended knee for lengthened life? 
Methinks thou hast forgotten them! the days 
When all the nations rung the loudest praise, 
To hear thy tribe’s wild deeds! 
Thou seemst a slave! a mystic coil 
Hath bound thy spirit !—thou dost stand, 
Not in the rude shock with the brand; 
But all alone thy torn heart throbs and bleeds :— 
Thine eye! that fiery eye! is dim, 
There’s a struggling tear on the lower rim, 
And thought—a wasting fire—within thy bosom feeds. 


IIl.—1. 
But who shall dare to mock thy silent wo ? 
The dumb, yet speaking look of agony 
That quivers on thy lip, and in thine eye ? 
The pale-face hath a pitying heart, 
Which deeply fecls thy spirit’s smart ; 
And it would bid thee enter here, and go 
No more to wild woods drear, 
But make thy home with thy once stranger foe ; 
And as Manitou guices the rolling year, 
At the full harvest reap the golden ear! 


I].—2. 
Thou art great glory’s high born son! 
Imperial Rome! or classic Greece! 
Their trophies and their names may cease 
T’ exist; but thine shall ever run 
Adown the busy path of Time, 
Orr every sea, through land and clime, 
Unfading in its brightness, and as firm 
As thy stern native hills that mock the storm. 
Il.—3. 


We shed the tear, to see thy unstrung bow 
Hang on the leafless oak, 


That winter’s wrath hath shook! 
Thy quiver crush’d! thine arrows broken too! 


| And all thy high-born greatness past! 
We weep that those, whom thou with open beart 
| Didst welcome from the wild and foaming deep, 
Whose barques, thy kindness moor’d upon the strand, 
Whom, in distress, thy favors lull’d to sleep, 
| Have proved but vipers to thy guileless breast 
Pois’ning the fountains of thy soul’s sweet rest : 

We weep that Fate hath cast thee as a weed, 

A worthless weed, upon the stormy ocean ;— 


A wretch! and battered at each wave’s coinmotion: 
Yet we would bid thy broken spirit rise 
Up, where the eagle, towering, fans the skies ; 
And, wild as this bold bird, would see 
Thee burst the chains! and shout—be free !— 
Not crush’d and humbled ‘neath the sweeping blast! 


IIf.—1. 
But this is vain, for thou art all alone! 
As the wither’d mountain ash, 
Sear’d by the lightning’s flash; 
To the deserts and the winds thou mak’st thy moan ; 
Thy nation! where are they? 
The birds, and the beasts of prey 
O’er thy brothers hold a carnival! 
We see thy agonv! we hear thy cries! 
For where thy halls were, there lone Ruin lies, 
And bids the stranger, mark the red man’s fall. 
Come to the white man’s home! 
Noble of the forest, come ! 
We blush not to receive thee from the wild, 
Tutor’d ’mid rugged rocks—true Nature’s child! 
JUVENIS. 





MRS. WASHINGTON POTTS. 
BY MISS LESLIE. 
Bromiey CueEston, an officer in the United States 
Navy, had just returned from a three years’ cruise in 
the Mediterranean. His ship came into New-York ; 


married in Boston, he could not resist his inclination 
to pay a visit to his maternal aunt, who had resided 
since her widowhood at one of the small towns on the 
banks of the Delaware. 

The husband of Mrs. Marsden had not lived long 
enough to make his fortune, and it was his last in- 
junction that she should retire with her daughter to 
the country, or at least to a country town. He fear- 


too many temptations to exercise her taste for un- 
necessary expense; and that, in consequence, the 


leave her, would soon be found insufficient to supply 
her with comforts. 

| We will not venture to say that duty to his aunt 
| Marsden was the young lieutenant’s only incentive to 
| this visit ; as she had a beautiful daughter about eigh- 
| teen, for whom, since her earliest childhood, Bromley 
| Cheston had felt something a little more vivid than 
| the usual degree of regard that boys think sufficient 
|| for their cousins. His family had formerly lived in 


| Philadelphia, and till he went into the navy Bromley 





| as he set his foot on American ground began to devise 
| means of seeing his pretty cousin, however short the 





| time and however great the distance. And it was in 


| meditation on Albina’s beauty 


A withered heart! to faint, and throb, and bleed ;— 


' cealment had ¢ preyed on his damask cheek ; 


}] 
| black girl named Drusa, who had been brought up in 


ed that if she remained in Philadelphia she would have || 


very moderate income, which was all he was able to | 


| and Albina were in habits of daily intercourse, Af- 
| terwards, on returning from sea, he always as soon | 





NUMBER 10. 


and sprightliness that 
| he had often ‘while sailing on the midnight deep,’ 
beguiled the long hours of the watch, and thus ren- 
dered more tolerable that dreariest part of a seaman’s 
duty. 

On arriving at the village, Lieutenant Cheston im- 
mediately established his quarters at the hotel, fear- 
ing that to become an inmate of his aunt’s house, 
Though he 
had performed the whole journey in a steamboat, he 


might cause her some inconvenience. 


could not refrain from changing his waistcoat, brush- 
ing his coat sleeves, brushing his hat, brushing his 
hair, and altering the tie of his cravat. Though he 
4 be said that con- 


had ‘ never told his love,’ it cannot 


’ the on- 
ly change in that damask having been effected by the 
sun and wind of the ocean. 

Mrs. Marsden lived in a small modest-looking white 
house, with a green door, and green venetian shutters. 
In early summer the porch was canopied and perfum- 
ed with honeysuckle, and the windows with roses. 


In front was a flower garden, redolent of sweetness 


and beauty ; behind was a well stored potager, and a 
|, flourishing little orchard. 
shaded by the light and graceful foliage of some beau- 
tiful locust-trees. 

‘What a lovely spot,’ exclaimed Cheston—and in- 
nocence—modesty—candor—contentment—-peace— 
| simple pleasures—intellectual enjoyments—and vari- 
ous other delightful ideas chased each other rapidly 
through his mind. 

When he knocked at the door, it was opened by a 


The windows were amply 


| the family, and whose delight on seeing him was so 
| . . 

‘| great, that she could scarcely find it in her heart to 
|| tell him that ‘the ladies were both out, or at least 


: ‘ : | 

and after he had spent a week with a sister that was || partly out.’ Cheston, however, more than suspected 
| 

| 


|| peeping over the bannisters, and had a glimpse of his 


that they were wholly at home, for be saw his aunt 


| cousin flitting into the back parlor ; and besides, the 


|| whole domicile was evidently in some great commo- 


| tion, strongly resembling that horror of all men, a 
| house-cleaning. The carpets had been removed, and 
|| the hall was filled with the parlor chairs ; half of them 
turned bottom upwards on the others, with looking 
| glasses and pictures leaning against them; and he 
knew that on such occasions, the ladies of a family in 
middle life are never armong the missing. 
| Go and give Lientenant Cheston’s compliments 
| to your ladies,’ said he, ‘and let them know that he 
|is waiting to see them.’ 
| Mrs. Marsden now ran down stairs ina wrapper and 
|| morning cap, and gave her nephew a very cordial re- 
| ception. ‘ Our house is just now in such confusion,’ 
said she, ‘that I have no place to invite you to sit 
| down in except the back porch,’—And there they ac- 
| cordingly took their seats. 
‘Do not suppose,’ continued Mrs. Marsden ‘that 
we are cleaning house: but we are going to have a 
| party to-night, and therefore you are most fortunate 
in your arrival; for I think I can promise youa very 
|| pleasant evening. We have sent invitations to all 
‘the most gentecl families within seven miles, and J 
} 


| can assure you there was a great deal of trouble in 
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getting the notes conveyed. We have also asked a 
number of strangers from the city, who happen to be 
boarding in the village ; we called on them for that 


purpose. If all that are invited were to come, we 
should have a complete squeeze; but unluckily we 
have received an unusual number of regrets, and some 
have as yet returned no answers at all. However, 
we are sure of Mrs. Washington Potts.’ 

‘I see,’ said Cheston, ‘ you are having your parlors 
papered.’ ‘ Yes,’ replied Mrs. Marsden, ‘we could 
not possibly have a party with that old fashioned pa- 
per on the walls, and we sent to the city a week ago 
for a man to come and bring with him some of the 
newest patterns, but he never made his appearance 
till last night after we had entirely given him up, and 
after we had had the rooms put in complete order in 
other respects. But he says, as the parlors are very 
small, he can easily put on the new paper before eve- 
ning, so we thought it better to take up the carpets, 


and take down the curtains, and undo all that we did} 


yesterday, rather than the walls should look old fash- 
ioned. I did intend having them painted, which 
would of course be much better, only that there was 
no time to get that done before the party, so we must 
defer the painting now for three or four years, till this 
new paper has grown old.’ 

‘But where is Albina? asked Cheston. 

¢ The truth is,’ answered Mrs. Marsden, ‘ she is ve- 


ry busy making cakes; as in this place we can buy | 


none that are fit fora party. Luckily Albina is very 
clever at all such things, having been a pupil of Mrs. 
Goodfellow. But there is certainly a great deal of 
trouble in getting up a party in the country.’ 

Just then the black girl, Drusa, made her appear- 
ance, and said to Mrs. Marsden, ‘I’ve been for that 
there bean you cal] wanilla, and Mr. Brown says he 
never heard of such a thing.’ 

* Aman that keeps so large a store has no right to 
be so ignorant,’ remarked Mrs. Marsden. ‘ Then, 
Drusa, we must flavor the ice-cream, with lemon.’ 

‘ There a’n’t no more lemons to be had,’ said the 
girl, ‘and we’ve just barely enough for the lemonade.’ 

‘Then some of the lemons must be taken for the 
ice-cream,’ replied Mrs. Marsden, ‘ and we must make 
out the lemonade with cream of tartar.’ 


‘I forgot to tell you,’ said Drusa, ‘that Mrs. Jones | 


says she can’t spare no more cream, upon no account.’ 


‘ How vexatious !’ exclaimed Mrs. Marsden, ‘I wish || 


we had two cows of our own—one is not sufficient 
when we are about giving a party. Drusa, we must 
make out the ice-cream by thickening some milk with 
eggs.’ 

‘Eggs are scarce,’ replied the girl, 
uses up so many for the cakes.’ 

‘She must spare some eggs from the cakes,’ said 
Mrs. Marsden,’ and make out the cakes by adding a 
little pearl-ash. Go directly and tell her so.’ 

Cheston, though by no means au fait to the mys- 
teries of confectionary, could not help smiling at all 


‘Miss Albinar 


thought sufficient to have two or three baskets of sub- | 
stantial cakes at tea, some almonds, raisins, apples, 
and oranges handed round afterwards, with wine and 
cordial, and then a large sized pound cake at the last. 
The company assembled at seven o’clock, and gene- 
rally walked; for the ladies’ dresses were only plain 
white muslin. We invited but as many as could be 
accommodated with seats. ‘The young people play- 
ed at forfeits, and sung English and Scotch songs, and 
at the close of the evening danced to the piano. How 
Mrs. Washington Potts would be shocked if she was 
to find herself at one of those obsolete parties !’ 

‘The calf-jelly won’t be clear,’ said the black girl, 
again making herappearance, ‘ Aunt Katy has strain- 
ed it five times over through the flannen bag.’ 

‘Go and tell her to strain it five and twenty times,’ 
said Mrs. Marsden, angrily—‘It must and shall be 
clear. Nothing is more vulgar than cloudy jelly; 





Mrs. Washington Potts will not touch it unless it is 
transparent as amber.’ 
‘What Nong tong paw again,’ said Cheston. ‘ Now 
| do tell me who is Mrs. Washington Potts?’ 
| ‘Is it possible you have not heard of her?’ exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Marsden. 
| ‘Indeed I have not,’ replied Cheston. ‘ You for- 
| get that for several years I have been cruising on 
| classic ground, and I can assure you that the name of 
| Washington Potts has not yet reached the shores of 
| the Mediteranean.’ 

‘She is wife to a gentleman that has made a for- 
| tune in New Orleans,’ pursued Mrs. Marsden. ‘ They 
| came last winter to live in Philadelphia, having first 
| visited London and Paris. During the warm weather 

they took lodgings in this village, and we have become 
|quite intimate. So we have concluded to give them 
a party, previous to their return to Philadelphia, which 
| is to take place immediately. She is a charming wo- 
man, though she certainly makes strange mistakes 
'in talking. You have no idea how sociable she is, at 
| least since she returned our call; which, to be sure, 
| was not till the end of a week ; and Albina and I had 
sat up in full dress to receive her for no less than five 
| days: that is, from twelve o’clock till three. At last 
_she came, and it would have surprised you to see how 
| affably she behaved to us.’ 

* Not at all,’ said Cheston, ‘I should not kave ex- 
pected that she would have treated you rudely.’ 

‘She really,’ continued Mrs. Marsden, ‘ grew — 
intimate before her visit was over, and took our hands || 
| at parting. And asshe went out through the garden, 

she stopped to admire Albina’s moss-roses : so we 

inane do no less than give her all that were blown. 
| From that day she has always sent to us when she || 
| wants flowers.’ 

‘No doubt of it,’ said Cheston. 

‘ You cannot imagine,’ pursued Mrs. Marsden, ‘ on 
| what a familiar footing we are. 
| of Albina’s taste, and often gets her to make up caps 
|and do other little things for her. 











this making out. ‘ Really,’ said his aunt, ‘these 
things are very annoying. And as this party is given | 
to Mrs. Washington Potts, it is extremely desirable 
that nothing should fail. There is no such thing now | 
as having company, unless we can receive and enter- | 
tain them in a certain style.’ 

‘I perfectly remember,’ said Cheston, ‘the last || 
party at which I was present in your house. I was 
then a midshipman, and it was just before I sailed on 
my first cruise inthe Pacific, I spent a delightful 
evening.’ 

‘Yes, I recollect that night,’ replied Mrs. Marsden. 
‘In those days it was not necessary for us to support 
a certain style, and parties were then very simple 
things, except among people of the first rank. It was 


children are sick, she never sends any where else for 
‘currant jelly or preserves. 
| for them every Saturday. During the holidays she | 
|frequently sent her three boys to spend the day with | 
us. 
1 'dolph broke out a stick to whip Jefferson with, because | 
| Jefferson had thrown in his face a hot baked apple 


| old Katy’s oven.’ 


plumb-cake that was baking, she hastened to her room 
by a back staircase, and proceeded to take the pins 
out of her hair; for where is the young lady that on 








| young gentleman with her hair pinned up. 


She has a high opin- | 
When any of her | 


Albina makes gingerbread | 
| 
There is the very place in the railing where Ran- | 


| which the en a little rogue had stolen out of | 


In the mean time, Albina had taken off the brown || songs. 
holland bib apron which she had worn all day in the | 
kitchen, and telling the cook to watch carefully the | 





any emergency whatever, would appear before a 
Though, 
just now, the opening out of her curls was a conside. 
rable inconvenience to Albina, as she had bestowed 
much time and pains on putting them up for the eve. 
ning. 

Finally she came down ‘ in prime array,’ and Ches-. 
ton, who had left her a school-girl, found her now 
grown to womanhood, and more beautiful than ever, 
Still he could not forbear reproving her for treating 
him so much as a stranger, and not coming to him at 
once in her morning dress. 

‘Mrs. Washington Potts,’ said Albina, ‘is of opin. 
ion that a young lady should never be seen in disha- 
bille by a gentleman.’ 

Cheston now found it very difficult to hear the name 
of Mrs. Potts with patience. ‘ Albina,’ thought he, ‘is 
bewitched as well as her mother.’ 

He spoke of his cruise in the Mediterranean, and 
| Albina told him that she had seen a beautiful view of 
\the Bay of Naples in a souvenir belonging to Mrs. 
Washington Potts. 

‘I have brought with me some sketches of Medi- 
terranean scenery,’ pursued Cheston. ‘You know I 
| draw a little. I promise myself great pleasure in 
| showing and explaining them to you.’ 

‘Ob! do send them this afternoon,’ 
bina. ‘They will be the very things for the center 
table. I dare say the Montagues will recognize some 
of the places they have seen in Italy, for they have 
| traveled all over the south of Europe.’ 

‘ And who are the Montagues ?” enquired Cheston. 

‘They are a very elegant English family,’ answer- 

ed Mrs. Marsden, ‘cousins in some way to several no- 
blamen.’ 

‘ Perhaps so,’ said Cheston. 

‘Albina met with them at the lodgings of Mrs. 
| Washington Potts,’ pursued Mrs. Marsden—* where 

they have been staying a week for the benefit of coun- 
try air; and so she inclosed her card, and sent them 
|invitations to her party. They have as yet returned 
no answer ; but that is no proof they will not come, 
| for perhaps it may be the newest fashion in England 
|, not to answer notes.’ 
| ‘You know the English are a very peculiar people,’ 
|remarked Albina. 
| ‘And what other lions have you provided ? said 
Cheston. 
|| Oh! no others except a poet,’ replied Albina.’— 
1 ‘TIave you never heard of Bewley Garvin Gandy.’ 

‘ Never !’ answered Cheston. ‘ Is that all one man?’ 

! ‘ Nonsense,’ replied Albina; ‘ you know that poets 
‘generally have three names. B. G.G. was formerly 
| Mr. Gandy’s signature, when he wrote only for the 

| newspapers, but now since he has come out in the 
! magazines and annuals, and published his great poem 
of the World of Sorrow, he gives his name at full 
i\length. He has tried law, physic and divinity, and 
has resigned all for the Muses. He is a great favo- 
|| rite with Mrs. Washington Potts.’ 

‘And now, Albina,’ said Cheston, ‘ as 1 know you 
can have but little leisure to-day, I will only detain 
you while you indulge me with Auld lang syne—I see 
the piano has been moved out into the porch.’ 

‘ Yes,’ war Mrs. Marsden, * on account of the par- 
lor papering.’ 

‘Oh! Bromley Cheston,’ exclaimed Albina, ‘do 
not ask me to play any of those antediluvian Scotch 
Mrs. Washington Potts cannot tolerate any 
thing but Italian.’ 

Sheston, who had no taste for Italian, immediately 
took his hat, and apologizing for the length of his 
stay, was going away with the thought that Albina 
had much deteriorated in growing up. 
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‘We shall see you this evening without the cere- 
mony of a further invitation,’ said Albina. 

‘ Of course,’ replied Cheston. 

‘I quite long to introduce you to Mrs. Washington 
Potts,’ said Mrs. Marsden. 

‘ What simpletons these women are,’ thought Ches- 
ton, as he hastily turned to depart. 

‘The big plumb-cake’s burnt to a coal,’ said Drusa, | 
putting her head out of the kitchen door. | 
Both the ladies were off in an instant to the scene 
of disaster. And Cheston returned to his hotel, think- 

ing of Mrs. Potts, (whom he had made up his mind to | 
dislike,) of the old adage that ‘evil communication | 
corrupts good manners,’ and of the almost irresisti- | 
ble contagion of folly and vanity. ‘I am disappointed || 
in Albina,’ said he, ‘in future I will regard her only || 
as my mother’s niece, and more than a cousin she | 
shall never be to me.’ 
Albina having assisted Mrs. Marsden in lamenting || 
over the burnt cake, took off her silk frock, again pin- || 
ned up her hair, and joined assiduously in preparing | | 
another plumb-cake to replace the first one. A fatality || 
seemed to attend nearly all the confections, as is often | 
the case, when particular importance is attached to || \] 
their success. The jelly obstinately refused to clari- || | 
fy, and the blanc-mange was equally unwilling to | 
congeal. ‘The maccaroons having run in baking, had | 
neither shape nor feature, the kisses declined rising, | | 
and the sponge cake contradicted its name. Some of), 
the things succeeded, but most were complete fail- || 
ures: probably — (as old Katy insisted) ‘there | 
was a spel] upon them.’ In a city these disasters | 
could easily have been aiaidia’ (even at the eleventh 
hour) by sending to a confectioner’s shop, but in the 
country there is no alternative. Some of these mis- | 
chances might perhaps have been attributed to the | 
volunteered assistance of a mantua-maker that had | 








been sent for from the city to make new dresses for | 
the occasion, and whe on this busy day, being ‘one | 
of the best creatures in the world,’ had declared her |) 
willingness to turn her hand to any thing. 

(To be continued.) 





REVERIES BY NIGHT. 


BY THEODORE S. FAY. 


Waar a lovely night! I cannot conceive two rivals | 
more equally invested with charms of an opposite | | 
description, than a quiet moonlight night, and a blos- || 
somy, fragrant, rich, dewy, still morning inJune. For || 
my part, I have ever found the former more tempting || 
to the feet, more soothing to the imagination. Iam). 
even now touched by the delicious spell. I have || 
roamed alone over the silent pavements, admiring the || 
depth of shadows which the long wall of buildings || 
casts broadly and with unequal outline upon the street, 
and the inexpressibly charming and mellow floods of || 
light which the moon is pouring on the opposite side, 
softly sleeping, like a smile, on the lovely scene.— 
Then moonlight is so exquisite in its picturesqe effects 
—so magical and subduing. Every thing that is 
touched by it, is etherealized and elevated and soft- 
ened. Beautiful objects are invested with higher | 
beauty~—grandeur rises to sublimity, and sublimity op- | 
presses the mind with a heavy weight of admiration. | 


\| 
Whoever looks at yonder church with deep porticos, | 





lofty columns, and high flight of steps, will perceive || actual demons—such ‘shouting, screaming, shriek. || 
what I am endeavoring to describe—the wonderful ling, yelling, 


character of poetry which moonlight sheds upon the 
images of a landscape. The shadows falling at an- 
gles across the building—the gleaming hght which 
streams down on the whole—all strike the eye and the 
mind with unusual force. Have you ever been in the 
woods by moonlight? A scene always so full of ro- 


| heaving abroad their sinewy arms like giants—the old || 


| noiseless tread by emerald banks, all fringed with | 


| flowers ; now bubbling on stones, now pouring in a} 


|| no object in creation, accessible to human eyes, half || 


| next you look upon its blue tremulous bosom. 


mantic picturesqueness—the old heavy notted vines, 
twisted and intertwined with each other, like anacon- 


way to the saloon, and leaned from the window. ‘The 
| effect which the sight of the heavens had on me, I 


das—the fresh roof of green leaved branches, and the || | shall never forget. The deep pervading hushed still- 


tall trees, with all their variety—the straight, slender |) 
sapling, that rises like a graceful girl—the immense | 


oaks, striking their gnarled roots far and wide, and |) | 





stumps—the bowers—the verdant glades—tavines— | 
valleys and other recesses which awaken one’s rap- || 
| ture so often, in a forest ramble ; and then peradven- 
ture, the brook—that beautiful roamer of the wood— || 
_that ever sweet and joyous daughter of the hill—leap- 
ing and singing for ever and ever in its fairy journey 
—taking every shape and form to please the most 


| 
\| 
i 


| 

| 

| Sportive imagination—now lapsing like liquid glass, \ 
|| 


| then “foaming with mimic fury—now winding with | 


tiny cataract, and now sleeping in a silver lake. 
These images, always so grateful to the imagination, 
become, in the mellow moonlight, positively gifted || 
‘with a fairy beauty; and the rover through a wood, || | 


| 
} 
| 
} 


under a bright summer moon, must feel himself’ drink- | 


How perfectly 


ing in true inspiration at every step. 
how hushed is all around, but for the brook and 


still : 


| the catydid, and the distant frog and tree-toad. In | 


the shades, how mildly the floating fire-flies flash, | 


gleaming so strangely with their moving red light in 
the pale moonbeams ; and how the moonshine pours | 
|itself along the carpet of the wood, marking it with || 

various shadows, and falling through the branches and |) | 
every little opening of the trees, till it is all over 
sprinkled with the richest and loveliest of lustre. | 
Then the sky at night! What a wonder; what a || 
boundless profusion of magnificence. To what a| 
stupendous elevation it worksupthe mind! Thereis | ! 


\| 


| 
so immense in its wonders and splendors, half so cal- || 


culated to lift the soul from earth, as the moon and | 
|| Sky at night, when the clouds are not so many as to | 
obscure the gaze. Reflect upon it, dear reader, when | 


the last jam, the new opera, the contemplated excur- | 


|sion to the country, and feel what it is which over- | 


hangs you. That azure vault is endless distance. 


| That silver spotted circle—those gems flashing ‘in 


clusters—they are worlds, habitable worlds, suns, sys- 
tems, created by the same hand which moulded thy | 
| pliant limbs, and gave thee eyes to regard, and mind | 


|to wonderatthem. The beautiful earth on which thou | 


| creepest, a feeble ev anescent insect, is nothing to these. | 
It might be rent apart, *and with all human ‘pride and 
| power be in an instant destroyed, yet this same star- 
_ paved road across the heavens would be shining thus | 
| still and splendid. 

I never, in my life, since I can recollect, looked up- || 
on that sight without an involuntary elevation of mind. 
| It never failed to strike me with holy awe; to over- | 
|whelm me with calm but oppressive wonder. In my 
| lightest moments it has cast its spell on me, and 
| touched me with sudden thought and silence, even | 
| when I have been roaming forth in mirth, with the 
young and lively. I remember one night at the thea- | 
|tre there was a riot ; an unpopular performer was 
hissed by one party and supported by another. The |! 
house was excessively crowded, and it seemed with || 


and whooping—such swearing, cursing, 
quarreling,’ and deadly blasphemous imprecations— 
such struggling, fighting, and diabolical passions were 
exhibited, that at length, wearied and disgusted, w ith | 
a depressed heart and throbbing temples, half suffo- 
cated with the heated and smoky air, rendered more 
close and nauseous by the unusual crowd, I made my 


F orget | 





hess ; the calm, holy light and order and beauty 
reigning there ; the round moon, with a flashing dia- 
| Mond riding by her side, and the clusters of other 
‘large and trembling stars glimmering along that azure 
tide, through the slowly moving silver clouds, all 
_ combined to charm me forth from the loathsome revel 
within. I stole out alone, and drank in the fresh air 
like new wine. There was a pale light in the east 
before I tore myself away. Nothing is more beautiful 
‘than moonlight loneliness ina city. 





From the New-York Mirror. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
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LETTER XX. 





Influence of a boatman—The town of Arles-——Ro- 

man ruins— The cathedral—-Marseilles—- The pass 
| of Olioules—The vineyards—Toulon—Antibes— 
| Lazaretto—Villa Franca, &c. 


I enTERED Avignon after a delicious hour on the 
Rhone, quite in the mood to do poetical homage to its 
associations. My dreams of Petrarch and Vancluse « 
were interrupted by a scene between my friend the 
captain, and a stout boatman, who had brought his 

| baggage from the batteau. The result was an appeal 
to the Mayor, who took the captain aside after the 
matter was argued, and told him in his ear that he 
must compromise the matter, for he dared not give a 
judgment in his favor! The man had demanded 
| twelve francs where the regulations allowed him but 
one, and palpable as the imposition was, the magis- 
trate refused to interfere. The captain curled his 

| moustache and walked the room in a terrible passion, 
and the boatman, a herculean fellow, eyed him with 
|| a look of assurance which quite astonished me. Af. 
ter the case was settled, 1 asked an explanation of the 
|| Mayor. He told me frankly, that the fellow belonged 
|| to a pow erful class of men of the lowest description, 
i who having declared first for the present government, 
\ were and would be supported by it in almost any ques- 

| tion where favor could be shown—that all the other 
1 classes of inhabitants were malcontents, and that be- 
|| tween positive strength and royal favor, the boatmen 
| and their party had become too powerful even for the 
|| ordinary enforcement of the law. The Mayor seemed 
|| a gentlemanlike but quiet man, and thanking him for 
|| his practical comment on the government of the ‘ cit- 
| izen king,’ we returned to the hotel. 

The following day was so sultry and warm, that I 
gave up all idea of a visit to Vancluse. We spent 
|| the morning under the trees which stand before the 
| cafe, in the village square, and at noon we took the 
|| steamboat upon the Rhone for Arles. An hour or two 
|| brought us to this ancient town, where we were com- 
| pelled to wait till the next day, the larger boat which 
goes hence by the mouths of the Rhone to Marseilles, 
| being out of order. 

We left our baggage in the boat, and I walked up 
|| with the captain to see the town. An officer whom 
| we addressed for information on the quay, politely of- 
|| fered to be our guide, and we passed three or four 
| hours, rambling about with great pleasure. Our first 
object was the Roman ruins, for which the town is 
| celebrated. We traversed several streets, so narrow 
\| that the old time-worn houses on either side seemed 
|| to touch at the top, and in the midst of a desolate and 

| poverty-stricken neighborhood, we came suddenly upon 
a noble Roman amphitheatre of gigantic dimensions, 
and sufficiently preserved to be a picturesque ruin. It 
was built on the terrace of a hill, overlooking the 
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Rhone. .From the towers of the gateway, the view 
across the river into the lovely province of Langue- 
doc, is.very extensive. The arena is an excavation 
of perhaps thirty feet in depth, and the rows of seats, 
allibuilt of vast blocks of stone, stretch round it in 
retreating and rising platforms to the surface of the 
hill. The lower story is surrounded with dens ; and 
the upper terrace is enclosed with a circle of small 
apartments, like boxes in a theatre, opening by hand- 
somearches upon the scene. It is the ruin of a noble 
structure, and even without the help of the imagina- 
tion, exceedingly impressive. It seems to be at pre- 
sent turned into a play ground. The dens and cavi- 
ties were full of black-eyed and happy creatures, hid- 
ing and hallooing with all the delightful spirit and 
gayety of French children. Probably, it was never 
appropriated to a better use. 

We entered the cathedral in returning. It is an 
antique, and considered a very fine one. The twilight 
was just falling; and the candles burning upon the 
altar, had a faint, dull glare, making the dimness of 


name upon her stern, a thousand recollections of that | serviceable little creatures, often qurie hidden from 


delightful city sprang to my heart, and I leaned over || sight by the enormous load he carries, or pacing pa- 
to her from the boat’s side, with a feeling of interest || tiently along with a master on his back, who is by 
and pleasure to which the foreign tongue that called || far the larger of the two. 
me to bid adieu to newer friends, seemed an unwel-|| The vineyards begin to look delightfully ; for the 
come interruption. | thick black stump which was visible over the fields, I 
I parted from my pleasant Parisian friend and his || have hitherto passed, is in these warm valleys cover. 
family, however, with real regret. They were polite || ed already with masses of luxuriant vine leaves, and 
and refined, and had given me their intimacy with- \ the hill-sides are lovely with the light and tender ver. 
out reserve. I shook hands with them on the quay, || dure. I saw here, for the first time, the olive and date 
and wished the pale and quiet invalid better health, | trees in perfection. They grow in vast orchards 
with more of feeling than is common with acquaint- || planted regularly, and the olive resembles closely the 
ances of a day. I believe them kind and sincere, and | willow, and reaches about the same heigiit and shape. 
I have not found these qualities growing so thickly in || The leaves are as slender but not quite so long, and 
the world that I can thrust aside any thing that re-|| the color is more dusky, like the bloom upon a grape. 
sembles them with a willing mistrust. \| Indeed, at a short distance, the whole tree looks like 
The quay of Marseilles is one of the most varied || a mass of untouched fruit. 
scenes to be met with in Europe. Vessels of all na- || I was agreeably disappointed in Toulon. It isa 
tions come trading to its port, and nearly every cos- || rural town with a harbor—not the dirty seaport one 
tume in the world may be seen in its busy crowds. I)| naturally expects to find it. The streets are the 
was surprised at the number of Greeks. Their pic-|! cleanest I have seen in France, some of them lined 








the air more perceptible. I walked up the long aisle 
to the side chapel, without observing that my com- 
panions had left me, and quite tired with my walk, 
seated myself against one of the gothic pillars, enjoy- 
ing the quiet of the place, and the momentary relief 
from exciting objects. It struck me presently that 
there was a dead silence in the church, and, as much 
to hear the sound of English as from any better mo- 
tive, I approached the priest’s missal, which lay open 
on a stand near me, and commenced transiating a fa- 
mitiar psalm aloud. My voice echoed through the 
building with a fulness which startled me, and !ook- 
ing over my shoulder, I saw that a simple, poor old 
woman was kneeling in the centre of the church, 
praying alone. She had looked up at my interruption 
of the silence of the place, but her beads still slipped 
slowly through her fingers, and feeling that I was in- | 
truding possibly between a sincere worshipper and her | 
Maker, I withdrew to the side aisle, and made my way | 
softly out of the cathedral. 

Arles appears to have modernized less than any | 
town I have seen in France. The streets and the in- | 
habitants look as if they had not changed for a cen- 
tury. The dress of the women is very peculiar; the 
waist of the gown coming up a point behind, between 
the shoulder blades, and consequently very short in 
front, and the high cap bound to the head with broad 
velvet ribands, suffering nothing but the jet black 
curls to escape over the forehead. As a class, they 
are the handsomest women I have seen. Nothing 
could be prettier than the small-featured lively bru- 
nettes, we saw sitting on the stone benches at every 
door. 





turesque dresses and dark fine faces meet you at every || with trees, and the fountains all over it freshen, the 
step, and it would be difficult, if it were not for the|| eye delightfully. We hadan hour to spare, and with 
| shrinking eye, to believe them capable of an ignoble | Mr. D—e, an Irish gentleman, who had been my 
\thought. The mould of the race is one for heroes, || traveling companion, since I parted with my friend 
| but if all that is said of them be true, the blood has|| the Swiss, I made the circuit of the quays. They 
|become impure. Of the two or three hundred I must || were covered with French naval officers and soldiers, 
have seen at Marseilles, I scarce remember one whose || promenading and conversing in the lively manner of 
countenance would not have been thought remarka-| this gayest of nations. A handsome child, of per- 
ble. || haps six years, was selling roses at one of the cor. 
I have remained six days in Marseilles by the ad-_| ners, and for a sous, all she demanded, I bought six 
vice of the Sardinian Consul, who assured me that so, of the most superb damask buds just breaking into 
long a residence in the south of France, is necessary || flowers. They were the first I had seen from the 
| to escape quarantine for the cholera, at the ports or | open air since I left America, and I have not often 
on the frontiers of Italy. I have obtained his certifi- | purchased so much pleasure with a copper coin. 
cate to-day, and depart to-morrow for Nice. My}, ‘Toulon was interesting to me as the place where 
| forced sejour here has been far from an amusing or a | Napoleon’s career began. The fortifications are very 
willing one. The ‘ mistral’ has blown chilly and | imposing. We passed out of the town over the 
with suffocating dryness, so that I have scarce | drawbridge, and were again in the midst of a lovely 
breathed freely since I entered the town, and the | landscape, with an air of bland and exhilarating soft. 


|| Streets, though handsomely laid out and built, are in- /ness, and every thing that could delight the eye.— 


tolerable from the dust. The sun scorches your skin || The road runs along the shore of the Mediterranean, 
to a blister, and the wind chills your blood to the | and the fields are green to the water edge. 

bone. There are beautiful public walks which at the | We arrived at Antibes to-day at noon, within fif- 
more moist seasons, must be delightful, but at pre- | teen miles of the frontier of Sardinia. We have run 
sent the leaves on the trees are all white, and you)| through most of the south of France, and have found 
cannot keep your eyes open long enough to see from || it all like a garden. The thing most like it in our 
one end of the promenade to the other. Within || country is the neighborhood of Boston, particularly 
| doors, it is true, I have found every thing which could | the undulated country about Brookline and Dorches. 
compensate for such evils; and I shall carry away |ter. Remove all the stone fences from that sweet 
| pleasant recollections of the hospitality of my coun- || country, put here and there an old chateau on an em 
trymen living here—gentlemén whose courtesies are || nence, and change the pretty white mock cottages of 
well remembered by every American traveler through | gentlemen, for the real stone cottages of peasantry, 


the south of France. ||and you have a fair picture of the scenery of this 














We ran down next morning, in a few hours to Mar- 
seilles. It was a cloudy, misty day, and I did not. 
enjoy, as I expected, the first view of the Mediterra- 
nean from the mouths of the Rhone. We put quite | 
out into the swell of the sea, and the passengers were 


sickness. My friend the captain, and myself had the 

only constant stomachs on board. I was very happy | 
to distinguish Marseilles through the mist, and as we | 
approached nearor, the rocky harbor and the islands | 
of Chateau d’If and Pomegue, with the fortress at | 
the mouth of the harbor, came out gradually from the | 


mist, and the view opened to a noble amphitheatre of | 


all strewn on the deck in the various gradations of | The gorge is the bed of a winter torrent, and you 


|| celebrated 
added at a distance, with its exquisite blue, equalled 
by nothing but an American sky in a July noon—its 
crowds of sail, of every shape and nation, and the 
Alps in the horizon crested with snow, like clouds 
half touched by the sun. It is really a delicious cli- 
travel three miles or more, between two mountains | mate. Out of the scorching sun the air is bracing 
seemingly cleft asunder, on a road cut out a little || and cool ; and though my ears have been blistered in 
above the stream, with naked rock to the height of | walking up the hills in a traveling cap, I have scarce- 
two or three hundred feet almost perpendicularly ‘ly experienced an uncomfortable sensation of heat, 
above you. Nothing couldbe more bare and desolate | and this in my winter dress, with flannels and a suf 
|than the whole pass, and nothing could be richer or | tout, as I have worn them for the six months past in 
| more delightfully cultivated than the low valleys upon || Paris. The air could not be tempered more accu 


= | shore. - The Mediterranean should be 

I sank into the corner of the coupe of the diligence 
for Toulon, at nine o’clock in the evening, and awoke 
with the gray of the dawn at the entrance of the pass 
| of Ollioules, one of the wildest defiles I ever saw. 








rocky mountains, in whose bosom lies Marseilles, at 1 which it opens. It is some four or five miles hence || rately for enjoyment. I regret to go in doors. I re- 


the edge of the sea. 

We ran into the narrow cove which forms the inner | 
harbor, passing an American ship, the “ William | 
Penn,” just arrived from Philadelphia, and lying in | 
quarantine. My blood started at the sight of the 
starred flag ; and as we passed closer and [ read the 





| to Toulon, and we traversed the road by sunrise,-the | gret to sleep it away. 
| Soft gray light creeping through the olive and orange i 

| trees with which the fields are laden, and the peas- | Antibes was fortified by the celebrated Vauban, 
| ants just coming out to their early labor. You see|/ and it looks impregnable enough to my unscientific 
| no brute animal here except the mule; and every || eye. If. the porcuilises were drawn up, I would not 
| countryman you meet is accompanied by one of these |) undertake to get into the town with the full consent 
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of the inhabitants. We walked around the ramparts 
which are washed by the Mediterranean, and got an 
appetite in the sea breeze, which we would willingly 
have dispensed with. I dislike to abuse people, but I 
must say that the cuisine of Madame Agarra, at the 


perience, turned back together. We are now at the 
‘Gold Eagle,’ deliberating. Some of them have 
determined to give up their object altogether, but the 
rest of us sail to-morrow morning in a fishing-boat 
for the lazaretto. 


| fasted at seven, and it was now sun-down, near twelve 
| hours fast, Several of my companions had been sea- 
| sick with the swell of the Mediteranean, in coming 
| from Antibes, and all were faint with hunger and ex- 


‘Gold Eagle,’ is rather the worst I have fallen 
upon in my travels. Her price, as is usual in France, 
was proportionately exhorbitant. My Irish friend, 
who is one of the most religious gentlemen of his 
country I ever met, came as near getting into a pas- 
sion with his supper and bill as was possible for a 
temper so well disciplined. For myself, having ac- 
qured only polite French, I can but ‘look daggers’ 
when Iam abused. We depart presently for Nice in 
arickety barouche, with post horses, the courier, or 
post-coach, going no farther. It is a roomy old af- 
fair, that has had pretensions to style sometime since 
Henri Quatre, but the arms on its pannels are illegi- 
ble now, and the ambitious driving-box is occupied by 
the humble materials to remedy a probable break- 
down by the way. The postillion is cracking his 
whip impatiently, my friend has called me twice, and | 
[must put up my pencil. 





Antibes again! We have returned here after an | 
unsuccessful attempt to enter the Sardinian dominions. | 
We were on the road by ten in the morning, and | 
drove slowly along the shores of the Mediterranean, | 
enjoying to the utmost the heavenly weather and the 
glorious scenery about us. The driver pointed out to 
us a few miles from Antibes, the very spot on which | 
Napoleon landed on his return from Elba, and the 
tree, a fine olive, under which he slept three hours, | 
before commencing his march. We arrived at the 
Pont de Var about one, and crossed the river, but | 
here we were met by a guard of Sardinian soldiers, | 
and our passports were demanded. The commissary | 
came from the guard-house with a huge pair of tongs 
and receiving them open, read them at the longest | 
possible distance. They were handed back to us in| 
the same manner, and we were told we could not | 
pass. 





We then handed him our certificates of quar- | 
antine at Marseilles; but were told that it availed | 
nothing, a new order having arrived from Turin that | 
very morning, to admit no travelers from infected or 
suspected places across the frontier. We asked if) 
there were no means by which we could pass ; but | 
the commissary only shook his head, ordered us not | 
to dismount on the Sardinian side of the river, and | 
shut his door. We turned about and recrossed the | 
bridge in some perplexity. The French commissary | 
at St. Laurent, the opposite village, received us with 


|haustion. For myself, the villainous smell of our pu- 
Lazaretto, Villa Franca.—There were but eight || rification had made me sick, and 1 had no appetite, 


of the twenty or thirty travelers stopped at the bridge, || but the rest eat very voraciously of a loaf of coarse 
who thought it worth while to persevere. We areall| bread, which was extended to us with a pair of tongs 
here in this pest-house, and a motley mixture of na- || and two pieces of paper. 


° aa as 1] 
tions it is. After our passports, the magistrate informed us that 





There are two young Sicilians, returning || 
from college to Messina ; a Belgian lad of seventeen, 1 he had no order to admit us to the lazaretto, and we 
just started on his travels; two aristocratic young || must lic in our boat till he could send a messenger to 
Frenchmen, and very ignorant of the world, running || Nice with our passports, and obtain permission. We 
down to Italy in their own carriage, to avoid the chol- || opened upon him, however, with such a flood of 
era ; a micdle-aged surgeon in the British navy, very | remonstrance, and with such an emphasis from 
cool, and very gentlemanly ; a vulgar Marseilles tra- | hunger and fatigue, that he consented to admit us 
der, and myself. | temporarily on his own responsibility, and gave the 
We were from seven in the morning till two get- || boatman orders to row back to a long, low stone build- 
ting away from Antibes. Our difficulties during the || ing, we had observed at the foot of a precipice at the 
whole day are such a practical comparison of the free- | entrance to the harbor. 
dom of European states and ours, that I may as well | He was there before us, and as we mounted the 
detail them. || stone ladder, he pointed through the bars of a large 
First of all, our passports were to be revised by the || inner gate, to a single chamber, separated from the 
police. We were compelled to stand an hour with || rest of the building, and promising to send us some- 
our hats off, in a close, dirty office, waiting our turn | thing to eat in the course of the evening, left us to 
for this favor. The next thing was to get the permis- | take possession. Our position was desolate enough. 
sion of the prefect of the marine to embark, and this | The building was new, and the plaster still soft and 
occupied another hour. Thence we were taken to || wet. There was not an article of furniture in the 
the health office, where a bill of health was made out || chamber, and but a single window; the floor was of 
for eight persons going to a lazaretto! The pa-|/brick, and the air as damp within as a cellar. The 
drone’s freight duties were then to be settled, and we | alternative was to remain out of doors, in the small 
went back and forth between the Sardinian consul and || yard, walled up thirty feet on three sides, and washed 
the French, disputing these for another hour or more. || by the sea on the other; and here on a long block of 
Our baggage was piled upon the charette at last, to || granite, the softest thing that I could find, I determin- 
be taken to the boat. The quay 1s outside the gate, |, ed to make an al fresco night of it. 
and here are stationed the douanes, or custom officers, || Bread, cheese, wine and cold meat, seathed, Italian 
who ordered our trunks to be taken from the cart, and | fashion, in nauseous oil, arrived about nine o’clock ; 
searched them from top to bottom. After a half hour || and, by the light of a candle standing in a bout, we 
spent in re-packing our effects in the open street, || sat around on the brick floor and supped very merrily. 
amid a crowd of idle spectators, we were suffered to|) Hunger had brought even our two French exquisites 
proceed. Almost all these various gentlemen expect || to their fare, and they are well. The navy surgeon 
a fee, and some demand a heavy one; and all this | had seen service, and had no qualms; the Sicilians 
trouble and expense of time and money, to make a || were from a German university, and not delicate ; the 
voyage of fifteen miles in a fishing boat ! | Marseilles trader knew no better; and we should 
We hoisted the fisherman’s lateen sail, and put out | have been less contented with a better meal. It was 
of the little harbor in very bad temper. The wind || superfluous to abuse it. 
was fair, and we ran along the shore for acouple of || A steep precipice hangs immediately over the laza- 
hours, till we came to Nice, where we were to stop || retto, and the horn of the half moon was just dipping 
for permission to go to the lazaretto. We were hail- | below it, as I stretched myself to sleep. With a fold- 
ed off the mole with a trumpet, and suffered to pass. || ed coat under me, and a carpet bag for a pillow, Isoon 
Doubling 2 little point half a mile further on, we ran || fell asleep, and slept soundly till sunrise. My com- 





| 


into the bay of Villa Franca, a handful of houses at 
the base of an ampitheatre of mouatains. A little 
round tower stood in the centre of the harbor, built 
upon a rock, and connected with the town by a draw- 
bridge, and we were landed at a staircase outside, by 
which we mounted to show our papers to the health 
officer. The interior was a little circular yard, sepa- 
rated from an office on the town outside by an iron 


asuppressed smile, and informed us that several par- | 
ties of travelers, among them an English gentleman | 
ind his wife and sister, were at the auberge, waiting 
for an answer from the prefect of Nice, having been 

tumed back in the same manner since morning. We| 
drove up, and they advised us to send our passports | 
by the postillion, with a letter to the consuls of our | 





did immediately. ||for cannon. Two strips of water and the sky above 
Nice is three miles from St. Laurent, and as we ! was our whole prospect for the hour that we waited 

| 

could not expect.an answer for several hours, we i 


Var to the Mediterranean. The Sardinian side is i tower filled, and a more nauseating odor I never inhal- | 
bold, and wooded to the tops of the hills very richly. i ed. We were near sutfocating with the intolerable | 
We kept along a mile or more through the vineyards smell, and the quantity of smoke deemed necessary | 
ud returned in time to receive a letter from the | to secure his majesty’s officers against contagion. 
American consul, confirming the orders of the com-|| A cautious looking old gentleman, with gray hair, | 
nissary, but advising us to return to Antibes, and sail i emerged at last from the smoke, with a long cane- 
thence for Villa Franca, a lazaretto in the neighbor- pole in his hand, and coughing at every syilable,. re- 
hood of Nice, whence we could enter Italy, after sev- quested us to insert our passports in the split at the 
n day’s quarantine! By this time several traveling || extremity, which he thrust through the gate. ‘T'his 
tarriages had collected, and all, profiting by our ex- | being done, we asked him for bread. We had break- 











| panions had chosen shelter, but all were happy to be 
early risers. We mounted our wall upon the sea, and 
promenaded till the sun was broadly up, and the breeze 
|from the Mediteranean sharpened our appetites, and 
| then finishing the relics of our supper, we waited with 
| what patience we might, the appearance of our break- 
| fast. 


| The magistrate arrived at twelve yesterday, with a 


. . . . . . . . | ‘ . . . 
respective nations, requesting information, which we || grating, and Jooking out on the sea by two embrasures || commissary from Villa Franca, who is to be our victu- 


|aller during the quarantine. He has enlarged our 
| limits, by a stone stair-case and an immense chamber, 





|here. The cause of the delay was presently explain- || on condition that we pay for an extra guard, in the 
. | . . . ° 1] 
amused ourselves with a stroll along the banks of the | ed by clouds of smoke issuing from the interior. The | 


‘shape of a Sardinian soldier, who is to sleep in our 
| 

|room, and eat at our table. By the way, we have a 
| table, and four rough benches ; and these, with three 


single mattresses, are all the furniture we can pro- 


icure. We are compelled to sleep across the latter” 


\| of course, to give every one his share. 

| We have come down very contentedly to our situ- 
| 

| 

} 


| ation, and I have been exceedingly amused at the fe- 
|cility with which eight such different tempers can 
‘amalgamate upon compulsion. Our small quarters 
loping us in contact continually, and we harmonize 
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like school-boys. At this moment the Marseilles 
trader and the two Frenchmen are throwing stones at 
something that is floating out with the tide ; the sur- 
geon has dropped his Italian grammar to decide upon 
the best shot ; the Belgian is fishing off the wall, with 
a pin-hook and a.bit of cheese; and the two Sicilians 
are talking lingua franca, at the top of their voices, 
to Carolina, the guardian’s daughter, who stands co- 
quetting on the pier just outside the limits. I have 





What I shall do the two remaining days, I cannot 
divine. Our meals were amusing for a while. We 
have but three knives and four glasses ; and the Bel- 
gian, having cut his plate in two on the first day, has 
eaten since from the mash-bowl. The salt is in a 
brown paper, the vinegar in a shell ; and the meats, 
to be kept warm during their passage by water, are 
brought in the black utensils in which they are cook- 
ed. Our table cloth appeared to-day of all the colors 





got out my books and portfolio, and taken possession | 
of the broad stair depending on the courtesy of my | 
they go up and down. 
laughing at the fun below, and writing or reading al- 
ternately. The climate is too delicious for discon- | 
tent. Every breath is a pleasure. The hills of the | 
amphitheatre opposite to us are covered with olive, 
lemon, and orange trees; and in the evening, from | 


}general cry of horror. 
| “ee > 

companions to jump over me and my papers when || SPirits, we manage to be more contented than one || Of 

I sit here most of the day | Would expect ; and our lively discussions of the spot || Fitted to wrestle with the stormy things 

|on the quay where the table shall be laid, and the | 


1] 


| happy company. 


of the rainbow. We sat down to breakfast with a 
Still, with youth and good 





noise of our dinner en plein air, would convince a| 
spectator that we were a very merry and sufficiently | 

| 
: : | 
I like my companions, on the whole, very much. | 


A DREAM. 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


Ir was a beautiful evening—night came down 
Softly upon the day. The delicate light 

Left by the glorious sunset, gradual passed 
From cloud and sky ; and the clear moonlight fell 
Like a broad veil of silver; and the stars, 

| In all their visible purity, looked forth, 

| Like eyes of mercy, glancing from the throne 
Of uncreated glory. By their light, 

| Two beings had gone forth. The one stood up 
|In the proud sense of manhood, and the might 
| Of an unshackled spirit, even as one 





| Of perilous existence, and to bear 
The image of the high and living God, 


|| Amid the changing circumstance of earth, 


| Unbending—undebased. The other—young 
| And beautiful—was standing at his side, 
| With her mild features, and her broad, white brow 


the time the land breeze commences to blow off shore, || The surgeon has been in Canada and the west of New || Unveiled to the soft moonlight. She had met 


until ten or eleven, the air is impregnated with the | 
delicate perfume of the orange-blossom, than which | 
nothing could be more grateful. Nice is called the | 
hospital of Europe; and truly, under this divine sky, | 
and with the inspiriting vitality and softness of the 
air, and ali that nature can lavish of luxuriance and | 
variety upon the hills, it is the place, if there is one | 
in the world, where the drooping spirit of the invalid | 
must revive and renew. At the moment the sun has | 
crept from the peak of the highest mountain across 
the bay, and we shall scent presently the spicy wind | 


| 


York, and we have traveled the same routes, oA | 
made, in several instances, the same acquaintances. 


He has been in almost every part of the world also, 
|The Belgian talks of his new king Leopold, the Sicil- | 
ians of the German universities; and, when I have | 
exhausted all they can tell me I turn to our Parisians, | 
whom I find I have met all last winter without noti- | 
cing them at the parties: and we discuss the belles, | 
and the different numbers of the beau monde, with all | 
the touching air and tone of exiles from paradise. In 





and his descriptions are very graphic and sensible. } 


| The being, whom she loved, in the strong faith 
| Of his fidelity. Oh! how the heart— 

| The young and innocent heart—will yield itself 
''To an undoubting confidence ; and drearn, 

Till dreaming seems reality, that all 

| It looks upon in fondness, hath its own 

| Enduring principle of sacred truth 

; And meek devotedness! 

| —The scene—the hour, 

| Were full of inspiration; and she raised 

| Her beautiful eyes to heaven—and spoke of bowers 
| Holy and blissful, in the faz, bright worlds 

| That glittered on her view. Her lovee drank 


from the shore, I close my book to go upon the || 2 case of desperate ennui, wearied with studying and || The music of her voice, until he caught 
wall, which I see the surgeon has mounted already || talking, the sea-wall is a delightful lounge, and the | A portion of her loftiness of soul, 
with the same object, to catch the first breath that | blue Mediterranean plays the witch to the indolent || And eloquence of feeling; and his vow 


blows seaward. 
It is Sunday, and an Italian summer morning. I 


do not think my eyes ever woke upon so lovely a || Tich and clear, like an intensely blue sky, heaving in- || 


day. The long lazy swell comes in from the Medi- 

terranean as smooth as glass ; the sails of a beautiful | 
yacht, belonging to an English nobleman at Nice, | 
and becalmed just now in the bay, are hanging mo- | 
tionless about the masts ; the sky is without a speck, 
and the air just seems to me to steep every nerve and | 
fibre of the frame with repose and pleasure. Now| 
and then in America I have felt a June morning that | 
approached it, but never the degree, the fulness, the | 
sunny softness of this exquisite clime. It tranquilizes | 
the mind as well as the body. You cannot resist | 
feeling contented and genial. We are all out of 
doors, and my companions have brought down their | 
mattresses, and are lying along the shade of the east | 
wall talking quietly and pleasantly ; the usual sounds 

of the workmen on the quays of the town are still, 


our harbor-guard lies asleep in his boat, the yellow || profanation cost his sentiment an effort. 


flag of the lazaretto clings to the staff, every thing 
about us breathes tranquillity. Prisoner as I am, I 
would not stir willingly to-day. 


We have had two new arrivals this morning—a 


|a beautiful sheet of water. The color is peculiarly 


|to waves. I do not find the often repeated descrip- 


| tion of its loveliness exaggerated. 


Our seven days expire to-morrow, and we are pre- 
paring to eat our last dinner in the lazeretto with 
|great glee. A temporary table is already laid upon 
‘the quay, and two strips of board raised upon some 
|ingenious contrivance, I cannot well say what, and 
covered with all the private and public napkins that 
retained any portion of their maiden whiteness. Our 
knives are reduced to two, one having disappeared un- 
| accountably ; but the deficiency is partially remedied. 
The surgeon has whittled a pine knot, which floated 
in upon the tide, into a distant imitation; and one 
of the company has produced a delicate dagger, that 
looks very like a keepsake from a lady ; and by the 
| reluctant manner in which it was put to service, the 
Its white 
|| handle and silver sheath lie across a plate, abridged 
of its proportions by a very formidable segment. 
There was no disguising the poverty of brown paper 
that contained the salt. It was too necessary to be 














boat from Antibes, with a company of players bound 
for the theatre at Milan ; and two French deserters 
from the regiment at Toulon, who escaped in a leaky 


boat, and had made this voyage along the coast to get | 


into Italy. They knew nothing of the quarantine, 
and were very much surprised at their arrest. They 
will, probably be delivered up to the French consul. 
The new-comers are all put together in the large 
chamber next us, and we have been talking with them 
through the grate. His majesty of Sardinia is not 
spared in their voluble denunciation. 

Our imprisonment is getting to be a little tedious. 
We lengthen our breakfasts and dinners, go to sleep 
early and get up late, but a lazaretto is a dull place 
after all. We have no books, except dictionaries and 
grammars, and I am on my last sheet of paper. 


}made an ‘aside,’ and lies plum in the middle of the 
1 table. I fear there has been more fun in the prepara- 
| tion than we shall feel in eating the dinner when it ar- 
'ltives. The Belgian stands on the wall, watching all 
|| the boats from town ; but they pass off down the har- 
| bor, one after another, and we are destined to keep 
|| our appetites to alate hour. Their detestable cookery 
| needs the ‘sauce of hunger.’ : 


| 


| 
| 
} 


missary’s boat must be in sight. As we get off at six 
o’clock to-morrow morning, my portfolio shuts till I 
find another resting place, probably Genoa. 





He who sedulously attends, pointedly asks, calmly 
speaks coolly answers, and ceases when he has no 
more to say, isin possession of some of the best re- 
quisites of man.—Lavater. 











The Belgian’s hat waves in the air, and the com- || 


|| fancy, and beguiles it well. I have never seen such || Of everlasting confidence and love, 


In all the seeming energy of truth 

iis 2» . 

| Was given—and believed. 

—Again I saw 

|| The beings of my dream. That proud one stood 
|| Amid a powerful and determined throng 

|| Of stern and war-tried veterans. He had gone 


|| Out o’er the earth a chainless conqueror ;— 
|| Ambition was his idol—to nought else 
| Had his high spirit bowed, and he had given 
‘| The quict of his bosom for the breath 
| Of adulation ; and the hue of love, 
Which his young spirit took, had faded in 
| The sunshme of applause. The delicate ties 
‘| Which bound him to the sacred things of home, 
|| And truth, and friendship, in the storm of war 
|| Had one by one been broken—and he came 
|| Forth with his legions to his childish haunts 
| A changed and fearful being. As his plume 
|| Bowed to the breeze, and crest and mail gave back 
|| Their double flood of sunlight, aged men 
\| Shook their grey heads, and check’d their children’s voice 
|| Of thoughtless adulation. For the young 
|| Undisciplined spirit boundeth at the call 
|| Of war’s shrill music, and rejoiceth in 
|| The splendor of its pageantry. The bright 
|| And beautiful unveiled their brows, to grace 
| The coming of the conqueror, with the smile 
|| Of welcome and of joy.—’Tis ever thus 
|| With woman—lovely woman! Oh! that ere 
| She gave her admiration to the man 
| Of victory and power, she might but read 
| The desolate sternness of his altered heart, 
| Seared by its long companionship with guilt, 
And made familiar with th’ unholy things 
Of war and conquest, where no gentle ties— 
| No lingering sympathy—no early love— 
| No trace of those emotions, which are dear 





|To the fond heart of woman—have survived 
| Ambition’s maddening impulse. 

| —There wag one, 
Who smiled not with the joyous. As the form, 
On which all eyes were resting, passed—she threw 
The dark locks from her brow, and timidly 
Upraised her eye to his. He turned—one pang 
Of memory seemed to shoot across his brain.— 
His proud lip quivered, and his haughty eye 


| 





| 
\ 
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Quailed froin the glance of her’s.—A moment more, 
And he was passing proudly on again, 
As if no vision of his early love 
Had met his careless gaze. 
—Yet once again, 
] gazed upon that being. The bland tone 
Of flattery and the music of applause 
Were heard no more; but the shrill trumpet’s call— 
The tramp of charging multitudes—the groan 
Of the down-trodden, and the clash of steel 
Rang upward from around him. He had plunged 
Iu the red rift of battle, where the foe 
Grown desperate, rallied for the last array 
Of hopeless valor. Oh! *twas sad to see 
That sacrifice of life—that yielding up 
Of the green earth, and all its clinging ties, 
To the mad dream of fame. The thin, grey hairs 
Of warlike age—youth’s free and golden locks 
Stiffened in blood. Yet on, in tireless power, 
That warrior passed; and valor’s living tide 
Rolled from before him, as the ocean heaves 
Back from the earthquake’s coming. On—right on, 
He held his course, "till all were left behind, 
Save one, whose slender form could scarce uphold 
Its weight of armor, and whose small, white hand 
Seemed all unfit to curb the untamed steed, 
Or lay the lance in rest. Yet that young page 
Clung to his master, with a zeal that mocked 
The peril of his way. 
—Exult thee, now— 
Dark conqueror, thou hast reached the utmost goal 
Of thy mad pilgrimage !—Like lightning close 
The foe around thee, and their spears flash up 
Between thee and thy banners. 
—Fierce he threw 
One glance behind, and cursed the craven bands 
That lingered from the fray, and left him there 
To wrestle with a host. Then stern resolve, 
The offspring of a spirit unsubdued, 
Flashed in his passionate eye—* We are betrayed !!— 
He spoke no more—crest after crest went down, 
Beneath the flashing of his vengeful steel. 
* ¢@ * * * Stoops the high plume 
That waved but now so haughtily—-the hand, 
So terrible in fight, hath lost its hold 
On the stained sabre, and the gallant steed 
Acknowledges no rein. Unhappy man! 
Commend thy soul to God—thy foeman’s spear 
Is levelled for thy breast. 
—Whose form is flung 
Before him, as a shield? Whose bosom streams 
With the warm current of departing life ? 
Devoted page! what mighty love was thine 
To prompt this sacrifice! 
—The tardy trains 
Poured round the scene of combat, and the foe 
Scattered before them, like the autuinn leaves 
Swept by unfettered winds. They raised the chief— 
His hold on life was feeble, and he gazed 
Wildly around him. ‘ Waste no time on me,’ 
He murmured faintly, ¢ but unclasp the helm 
Of yon devoted youth, for he hath been 
Faithful unto the last, and yet may live 
To mourn my fall.’ In eager haste the helm 
Was lifted, but the mild, pale features wore 
The visible calm of death. A few soft curls, 
Pressed by the helmet, round the quiet brow 
lay as in mockery. The dying chief 
Bent on the form his dim and failing glance, 
And started with wild horror. Life’s last tide 
Gushed from his heart, as fearfully he strove 
To speak a name, which died upon the lips 
That fixed forever. 
—He had gazed upon 
The object of his early love—the shrine 
At which his young idolatry was given— 
~And she had died for him. 





MODESTY. 
Trur modesty is a discerning grace, 
And only blushes in the proper place ; 
But counterfeit is blind, and skulks through fear, 
Where 'tis a shame to be asham’d t’ appear: 
Humility is the parent of the first, 
The last by vanity produced and nure’d.—Couper. 


UNWRITTEN MUSIC. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


THERE is a melancholy music in Autumn. The 


with a just audible sound that is a very sigh for its | 
sadness, And then, when the breeze is fresler—| 








blast ; and though, I have, sometimes, in the glow of 
exercise, felt my life securer in the triumph of tie | 
brave contest, yet in the chill of evening, or when any | 


a sorrow, and the cheerful fire and the voices of my | 
many sisters, might scarce remove it. 

Then, for the music of winter, I love to listen to the 
falling of the snow. 
music. 
mood by its low murmur. 





come languidly. You need not hear it if your mind 
is not idle. 


where music is intuitive like a thought, and comes on- 
ly when it is remembered. 
And the frost too has a melodious ‘ ministry.’ 


ries. 
a crystal. 





God has hidden its principal as yet from 


ship. Its too fine a knowledge for us. 
stars sang together.’ 

You would hardly look for music in the dreariness | 
of early winter. But before the keener frosts set in, 


come a soft rain or a heavy mist, and, when the north 


and in the feathery edges of the dark green hemlocks, | 
and, if the clearing up is not followed by a heavy | 
wind, they will all be frozen in their places like well 
set gems. ‘The next morning the warm sun comes 
out, and by the middle of the calm, dazzling fore- 
noon,they are all loosened from the close touch which 


sustained them, and they will drop at the lightest mo- 
tion. 





wood at that hour, you will hear music. 
age of the summer’s shedding is scattered over the 
ground, and the round, hard drops ring out clearly and || 








|| of the breeze. 


| deep and rapid water, only more fitful and merrier; | 


|| but to one who goes out in nature with his heart open, 
\| it is a pleasant music, and, in contrast with the stern 
character of the season, delightful. 

Winter has many other sounds that give pleasure 
to the seeker for hidden sweetness ; but they are too 
rare and accidental to be described distinctly. The 
brooks have a sullen and muffled murmur under their 
frozen surface; the ice in the distant river heaves up 
with the swell of the current and falls again to the 
bank with a prolonged echo, and the woodman’s axe 
rings cheerfully out from the bosom of the unrobed 
forest. These are, at best, however, but melancholy 








leaves float sadly about with a look of peculiar deso- | 
lateness, waving capriciously in the wind, and falling | 


though the early autumn months are mostly still— | 
they are swept on with a cheerless rustle over the) 
naked harvest fields and about in the eddies of the | 


‘sickness of mind or body was on me, the moaning of | 
those withered leaves has press’d down my heart like | 


It is an unobtrusive and sweet | 
You may temper your heart to the serenest | 
It is that kind of music | 
that only intrudes upon your ear when your thoughts | 


It realizes my dream of another world, | 


You | 
will hear its crystals shoot in the dead of a clear, 
night as if the moon beams were splintering like ar- | 
rows on the ground; and you would listen to it the. 
more earnestly that it is the going on of one of the) 
most cunning and beautiful of nature’s deep myste-_| 
I know nothing so wonderful as the shooting of , 


the inquisitive eye of the philosopher, and we must) 
be content to gaze on its exquisite beauty, and listen | 
in mute wonder to the noise of its invisible workman- | 


We shall 
comprehend it when we know how the ‘ morning | 


and while the warm winds are yet stealing back occa- | 
sonally like regrets of the departed summer, there will | 


wind returns, there will be drops suspended like ear- | 
ring jewels between the filaments of the cedar tassles | 


nat 


If you go along upon the south side of the||; 
The dry foli- || 


distinctly as they are shaken down with the stirring || 
It is something like the running of | 


less season, they but drive in the heart upon itself. I 
believe it is so ordered in God’s wisdom. We forget 
ourselves in the enticement of the sweet summer. Its 
music and its loveliness win away the senses that link 
up the affections, and we need a hand to turn us back 
tenderly, and hide from us the outward idols in whose 
|| worship we are forgetting the higher and more spirit- 
ual altars. 





POETRY AND WISDOM. 
| THERE cannot be a greater contrariety of character 
| where a union would be imagined inevitable, than in 
|| that of the poet and the wise. The poet bestrides 
the clouds, the wise man looks up at them; the poet’s 
heart is in the last setting sun, and the wise man sees 
|| another day is about to depart, and smiles at the 
|| fleetness of days and years; the stars awaken throbs 
in the poet’s brain living with ecstacy ; to the wise 
man they are the loveliest lights in which he beholds 
his God’s benignity and his own great hope. Life in 
|| itself may be likened to a clod of clay moved by differ- 
ent actions until it falls over mortality’s cliff into the 
abyss of the future: some kick at it blindfold, some 
weep, some laugh at the labor requisite to give it ea- 
sy progress. The poet scarcely looks down upon it; 
his thoughts are in sun-beams though he treads upon 
mire; he moves his alotted burden by leaping upon 
it, sometimes in frenzy, sometimes in adoration; 
but the wise man toils steadily and soberly; and 
bending quietly to the work, discovers with greater 
truth of what the clod is compounded, than he who 
only treads it ’neath his foot, and sends his spirit to 
'\the clouds. The poet has enthusiasm and its con- 
|| comitant disappointment; the wise man unalloyed 
composure ; the one approximates to a madman, 


the other to a divinity; the first raves, the last is 
silent. 











Tue present life is not wholly prosaic, precise, tame 
and finite. 'T’o the gifted eye it abounds in the poetic. 
|| The affections, which spread beyond ourselves and 
stretch far into futurity ; the workings of mighty pas- 
|| sions, which seem to arm the soul with a most super- 
human energy ; the innocent and irrepressible joy of 
infancy; the bloom, and buoyancy, and dazzling hopes 
of youth; the throbbings of a breast when it first 
wakes to love, and dreams of happiness too vast for 
earth ; woman with her beauty and graces, and gen- 
tleness, and fullness of feeling, and depth of affection, 
| her blushes of purity, and the tones and looks which 
|| only a mother’s heart can inspire—these are all poet- 
ical.— Channing. 

















To write is indeed no unpleasant employment, where 
|One sentiment readily produces another, and both 
| ideas and expressions present themselves at the first 
|;sumimons ; but such happiness the greatest genius 
|| does not always obtain ; and common writers know 
|it only to such a degree as to credit its possibility. 
| Composition is for the most part an effort of slow 
|| diligence and steady perseverance, to which the mind 
||is dragged by necessity or resolution, and from which 
|| the attention is every moment starting to more de- 
lightful amusements. 





To be idle and to be poor have always been reproach- 
es, and therefore every man endeavors with his ut- 
| most care, to hide his poverty from others, and his 
| idleness from himself.—Johnson. 





Satire is a sort of glass, wherein beholders general- 
ly discover every body’s face but their own—which is 
the chief reason for that kind of reception it meets 
with in the world, and so very few are offended with 








sounds, and, like all that meets the eye in that cheer- 


it.— Swift. 
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gomaster. After propping himself to keep him from 
rolling, he told the company in a wheezing voice that 
he was of the ancient family of the spheres, and wag 
low at the season of full moon. ‘In my youth it was 
naturally predicted of me that I should never be sharp 
at any thing; and so it seems to have proved. I first 








was formerly the leader of the French Jacobins, as he 
was of all such cattle now-a-days. He thought hon- 
esty was a poor commodity, on the whole ; for he 
said, that though he had always been at the very head 
of the Just, he had never been able to keep out of Jail. 
‘ At present,’ said he ‘I am the captain-general of all 
Junto-men, and stand foremost for General Jackson, | served in the vanguard of Og, king of Bashan, and 
as I did once for Jehu of old. [Here there was loud || afterwards in partnership with my friend E, marshal. 
applause—and something like a squib was let off.] I iled C£dipus the parricide in all his expeditions. But 
| am the maker of all Jokes, and somewhat club-footed, || E, takes the glory—I am never so much as mention. 
| as you see, which might naturally be expected from ‘ed! Being compelled into many Outrages, I grew 
| the ungodly service I have Jatterly been in. In figure || sick of “g ~ led _ ee ae bet. 

: : he blith I once resembled neighbor I, very decidedly ;—but—I || ter times. Isu sequent y originate ae ee in 
per ses are vipa pl | took a turn in my youth, and here I am.’ | council: hence, in the estimation of Christians as 
While man enjoys the breeze that sweeps along K, who came next, a broad-chested fellow, with a || well as mathematicians, I have ever been admitted to 
The bright blue sky above him, and that bends 1 waist like a grey-hound—said that he was the last in | be good—for nothing! Like some nice lawyers, | 
Magnificently all the forest's pride, 1 the ARK ; since that, as long as he could remember, | represent the refined essence of nonentity. At pres. 
Or whispers through the evergreens, and asks, |he had been in the service of Kings and Knaves. || ent I am at the head of Odd fellows, Old maids, and 


INDIAN SUMMER. 
BY J. G. C. BRAINARD. 


Waar is there saddening in the Autumn leaves? 
Have they that ‘green and yellow melancholy’ 
That the sweet poet spake of ?—Had he seen 
Qur variegated woods, when first the frost 
Turns into beauty all October’s charms— 

When the dread fever quits us—when the storm 
Of the wild Equinox, with all its wet, 

Has left the land, as the first deluge left it, 
With a bright bow of many colors hung 

Upon the forest tops—he had not sigh’d. 











The moon stays longest for the Hunter now : 





‘ i , ing i Aut leaves ?? cael: 5 ; ‘ 
Wienis: hess Setgeas te the Antena | But his life, forsooth, afforded little variety, as his 
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THE HISTORY OF THE ALPHABET. | 


BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 
(Continued.) 
H, sroop bold upright like a piece of frame work, | 
while he gave an account of himself. Said he ‘I was | 
cotemporary with Ham. I lived all his life with Ho- 
mer, [this must settle the real existence of the bard, | 
thought I,] but wishing to change poetry for power, I | 
passed into the service of Hannibal, who was some- 
thing of an amateur at blasting rocks with vinegar, | 


| little had he been in demand, in propria. 


friend C had done nearly all his business for him—so 
As he was 
indispensable in all Knock-down matters, it would ac- 
count, however, for his having acquired such a boxing 
attitude.—This was perfectly satisfactory. 

L, merely observed, that he had been an upright, 
right-angular, innocent character from his minority. 
As evidence of the first quality he had accompanied 


leader in Lottery business. He had been called an 





and afterwards of Herod the Tetrarch and the wicked. | 
Being a tall, square fellow, that turned out his feet, I | 
readily found a place with Harry the 8th. But not to | 
multiply words which I hate, for I am allowed to be | 
but a single breathing among them, I came in time | 
to be the leader of the Hawt ton and conspicuous in all ! 


matters of Honor. As these two last are things that || am the only one of the company that has suffered an | 


depend on the mere breath of this world no one will | 
question the propriety of my station. As to my fig- | 
ure it has been said to resemble too nearly a tall lad- || 
der with a single round, to be eminently useful. I | 
wont dispute about such light affairs, but I religiously || 
believe that I can boast more superficial understand- } 
ing than any two of this family of ours.’ | 

As no one seemed inclined to dispute this fact, I, | 
next took up the thread of the discourse. He was a | 
tall fellow, and stood upon one leg. ‘I first lived,’ | 
said he, ‘with Innocence in the garden. It can hard- 


inconsistent fellow, ‘for,’ said he, ‘I have always 
been at the head of the Law, while it is equally true 
that I have given myself wholly to Love and the La- 
dies. My foot is out of Chinese proportion, forsooth 


—but then the astronomers have made mea good yard | 


long in the heavens, and I am fain to believe that I 


apotheosis.’ This was a comforter! 

M, said that he had no disposition to dispute with 
his brother A-—but it must be admitted that he was 
coeval with Man. 
years with Methuselah, and from his figure it was 
evident to the most superficial observer that he had 
been used to the ups and downs of life. He had al- 
ways been foremost in Murders, Marriages and Mon- 
ey-matters. Becoming somewhat profane in early 


Lafayette thus far on his journey, and was moreover a | 


He had lived some hundreds of || 


the Opposition, and am, withal, a capital creature at 
exclamation! My figure, [for though I cut none my- 
self, yet, placed at the side of others, I affect them in 
|| the ratio of ten per cent.]-—-my figure has been the 
|means of essentially facilitating communication be- 
tween man and man—for it first suggested the notion 
of balloons and cannon balls. But then, pardon of 
'| our fraternity, I must do no more than take my turn— 
| for I have a round-about way of expressing myself, 
‘and am apt to reason in a circle ; and the chance is 
|| that no one knows where I begin or where I break 
|| off.’ 
|| As the sturdy little speaker ceased from his labors, 
||P. commenced in manner and form following. ‘I am 
|| half brother of B. above there, as my likeness will 
|| sufficiently declare. I found myself in early life a 
chief among the Pagans, and was the first character 
| employed in constructing the Pyramids. Then I pas. 
i|sed into Palestine, with Peter the Hermit. I have 
been in many desirable places—such as Palaces and 
|| Prisons—associated much with the wise—such as 
|| Plato and the last Prince of Wales, and with a kind 
| of ambiguity lived at the same time both in Public and 
|| in Private. I am now at the head of the Post-office 
| and the Presidency—[here J. scowled portentously,] 


|| but as, after all, I am next to nothing, here, [this set 


|| all the alphabet in a laugh at poor O.,} the less I say 


|| the better.’ 








times he attached himself to Mahomet for a season— || . 
and after that it was no wonder that he become the || Next, Q. a queer fellow enough—and a sizeable, 





ly be credited, that after this I became the origin of | 


head of the Materialists. ‘But after all,’ said he || came forward and gave the following account of him- 


all Ill, and patronized by my presence the Idle and ||‘ there is no Morality without me—and I take lead in || 8°!f ‘Tama lineal descendant of the Tadpoles.— 
Ignorant every where. I joined myselfin the old time | Might and Mind. In my youth, though from my fig- | For this my figure vouches to the full. Others have 
to the Ishmaelites, and first introduced Idolatry. || ure I was supposed to be something of a flat, it was said I was an illegitimate on of master O. who sits 
Quite a change, upon the whole, it must be confessed ! || still admitted that I had a good foundation to build | there in a heap—aloud be it spoken, as I understand 
I have ever been the greatest and most perfect of all | upon. Odd as my shape is, moreover, it may be re- |; we are all and each upon the confessional. But 


: : | ‘ ies. ; \| il? i 
things created or that can possibly be created. There | | marked that I was instrumental in introducing the \| ‘ whence my tail!’ has ever been a staggering ques 
|| tion at such unlettered scandalizers. For my own 











is nothing—nothing under the moon, with reverence || Virginia fence—a matter that makes me sufficiently | 


be it spoken, like I! I have always stood the indis- \ immortal for all common purposes.’ Thus saying, he | part, I recollect what Benece, or somebody sage 


pensable representative of No.1. Iam the most un- || subsided—and N., a slab-sided, nervous-looking fel- 


‘| est nodus in rebus—which as it originally referred to 


social of all creatures. I allow no one to be equal to | low, next lifted up his voice as follows. ‘I first saw ] my appendage, no doubt, leaves me without any ob- 


em, and if I speak, I cannot possibly utter a syllable | light with Noah. Afterwards, having made divers 


of any body but myself. I am the essence of all ego- | 


of which I do not compose a part. I have been cal- 


led the anatomy—the mere post of our fraternity, || far from that—on the contrary, there is nothing in 
I am at the head of all 


True it is, I am thus thoughtful and solitary in my ap- 


|| rally be inferred that [ took the lead in Nothing. Bu 


|| Name or Nature, before me. 


,excursions with Nimrod, I finally came to preside | 
tism, and, in short, there is not an Iota of the universe \ over the land of Nod—since which time it may natu- 


|| fuscation whatever, on that subject. Yet I have been 
|| the herald of Queens, a leader among the Quakers, 

|| and first and foremost in Quips and Quiddities from 
.||my youth upward. I resided of old in Quiet with 
“|| Quinctilian, and for change accompanied Don Quix 
} ote on his tour, and led him in all his adventures. I 


pearance, and I have been used to go and stand alone ! Nobility, Nonsense and Natural fools. Iam esteem- } have been the beginning of a good many Quarréls 


from my youth. As to my importance among the 


children of men, I flatter myself that I am the original || once was in that of Napoleon, who was a great re- || 


| ed first in the service of the North-American, as 


y || and am the making of all Quacks. I am something 
|| of an odd one to be sure in the family of the circles} 


of all light-houses and monumental pillars. With this | viewer in his day ; and to crown my notoriety I am | and as for the good I have done, I can only say that! 


Tam content.’ As he uttered these last words I tho’t || perfectly acquainted with the source ofthe Nile. My 
the impudent rogue leered rather saucily towards || shape need be no matter of wonderment, when it is 


\| first introduced Quiltings and Queues.’ 
| ( To be concluded.) 





} 


Bunker Hill and some of its appurtenances, as though || known that I am of the original stock of the acute-an- || FLarrery, though a base coin, is the necessary pock 


he was taller than the whole of them ! 
J, had but little to say for himself, and utterly refu- 


| gles.’ 


|| It now became O’s turn to expound. He was 


| ‘ 
/et money at Court; where by custom and consent, t 


a||has obtained such a currency that it is no’ longer 


sed to reveal any thing of his history, save that he | queer fellow of no particular shape, but as fat asa bur- || fraudulent, but a legal payment.— Chesterfield. 
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The sweet 
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